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Abstract 


OBJECTS  IN  MIRROR  ARE  CLOSER  THAN  THEY  APPEAR:  POPULATION 
GROWTH  AND  THE  U.S.  ARMY  by  MAJ  Marion  L.  Miles,  Jr.,  USA,  53 
pages. 

This  monograph  examines  the  influence  of  population  growth  in 
the  developing  world  on  the  U.S.  Army’s  mission  within  the  national 
security  strategy.  The  U.S.  military  in  general  and  the  U.S.  Army  In 
particular  will  not  be  the  only,  or  even  the  most  important, 
component  of  the  U.S.  response  to  the  population  problem.  However, 
there  will  be  certain  aspects  of  the  strategic  threats  posed  by 
population  growth  that  will  require  a  military  response. 

This  monograph  first  examines  the  demographic  environment 
to  determine  why  population  growth  is  a  national  security  issue. 
Second,  the  military  component  of  the  population  growth  issue  is 
investigated.  Third,  this  monograph  examines  whether  the  U.S.  Army 
is  prepared,  and  If  not,  why  not.  Next,  changes  in  organization  and 
training  are  considered. 

Finally,  this  monograph  shows  that  the  demographic 
environment  of  the  world  In  the  first  decades  of  the  twenty-first 
century  is  likely  to  have  as  great  an  impact  on  how  Americans 
perceive  their  lives  as  any  threat  on  the  strategic  horizon.  The  U.S. 
Army’s  relevancy  to  Americans  may  have  little  to  do  with  destroying 
enemy  formations  or  seizing  ground.  Instead,  the  U.S.  Army’s 
relevancy  to  Americans  may  have  a  lot  to  do  with  stemming  the  flow 
of  migrants  at  their  point  of  origin  and  preventing  a  disrupting 
number  of  economic  migrants  from  reaching  the  United  States. 
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I.  Introduction 


The  idea  of  writing  a  paper  about  population  growth  grew  out 
of  reading  Bernard  Brodie’s  book,  Strategy  in  the  Missile  Age. 

Writing  for  the  RAND  Corporation  in  the  late  1950’s,  Brodie 
articulated  a  strategic  deterrence  theory  as  the  U.S.  military  began 
to  deploy  missiles  with  thermonuclear  warheads.  The  enduring 
legacy  of  Brodie’s  work  is  that  much  of  his  strategic  deterrence 
theory  survives  today,  thirty-seven  years  later.  Yet,  after  writing 
over  four  hundred  pages  on  the  development  of  strategic  air  power 
and  grappling  with  the  issues  of  nuclear  warfare,  Brodie  concludes 
his  book  with  a  warning  about  uncontrolled  population  growth.’ 

Brodie  was  communicating  to  his  audience  the  need  to  ponder 
the  fundamental  ideas  about  waging  war.  This  paper  will  do  that  In 
seeking  to  answer  the  research  question:  What  influence  will 
population  growth  in  the  developing  world  have  on  the  U.S. 
Army’s  mission  within  the  national  security  strategy?  This 
paper  recognizes  that  the  U.S.  military  in  general  and  the  U.S.  Army 
In  particular  will  not  be  the  only,  or  even  the  most  important, 
component  of  the  U.S.  response  to  the  population  problem.  However, 
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there  will  be  certain  aspects  of  the  strategic  threats  posed  by 
population  growth  that  will  require  a  military  response. 

As  this  paper  is  being  written,  America  is  existing  peacefully 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  including  potential  adversaries.^ 
Without  the  threat  from  the  Warsaw  Pact,  the  U.S.  military  is 
rethinking  its  strategy  and  reducing  its  force  structure.  This  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  the  U.S.  military’s  budget  in  real 
terms  of  about  forty  percent  from  the  mid-1980’s  to  the  mid- 
1990’s.^ 

Michael  Howard  wrote  some  years  ago  that  in  an  age  of  peace 
the  military  operates  in  a  void  since  its  calculations  about  war 
cannot  be  confirmed."^  Howard  contrasts  the  military  professional 
who,  during  an  age  of  peace,  does  not  get  feedback  on  the  doctrine 
for  waging  war  and  on  how  weapons  should  be  employed  with  the 
natural  scientist  who  can  confirm  a  hypothesis  through  experiments 
in  the  physical  world.  The  military  professional  therefore  usually 
extrapolates  from  the  last  war  about  how  war  in  the  future  will  be 
fought.  The  farther  removed  from  the  last  war,  the  greater  the 
chance  for  miscalculation  by  the  military  professional  about  waging 
war  In  the  future. 
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The  present  situation  in  which  the  U.S.  Army  finds  itself  is 
analogous  to  Howard’s  description  of  the  challenges  a  professional 
military  finds  In  an  age  of  peace.  The  U.S.  Army  is  conceptualizing 
how  it  will  fight  In  the  21st  century  through  the  Force  XXI 
initiative.^  Although  the  U.S.  Army  has  simulations  to  test  the 
concepts  of  Force  XXI,  these  simulations  model  our  vision  of  future 
war  and  may  not  reflect  the  physical  world  we  find  in  the  21st 
century.  Put  differently,  Force  XXI  reflects  many  judgments  and 
decisions  made  in  the  past  and  thus  may  not  be  as  visionary  as  It 
purports.® 

So,  this  paper  will  evaluate  other  conceptions  as  to  what  will 
be  the  U.S.  Army’s  mission  In  the  21st  century.  This  paper  will  use 
four  questions  to  answer  the  research  question.  First,  why  is 
population  growth  a  national  security  problem?  Second,  what  is  the 
military  component  of  this  issue?  Third,  Is  the  U.S.  Army  prepared 
and,  if  not,  why  not?  Finally,  what  changes  in  organization  and 
training  are  necessary?  The  answers  to  these  questions  will 
support  this  paper’s  conclusions  about  the  impact  of  population 
growth  on  the  U.S.  Army’s  mission  in  the  21st  century. 
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II.  The  Demographic  Environment 


America’s  National  Security  Strategy  discusses  the 
requirement  to  deter,  and  if  necessary,  fight  and  defeat  potential 
adversaries  such  as  North  Korea,  Iran,  and  Iraq.^  Further,  the 
security  strategy  states  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  large  enough 
force  to  fight  two  regional  opponents  nearly  simultaneously.®  More 
ominously,  the  strategy  considers  the  possibility  of  fighting  a  more 
capable  opponent  or  a  coalition  of  opponents  In  which  we  will  need  a 
“two  war”  force  to  prevail.®  This  portion  of  the  National  Security 
Strategy  would  seem  congruent  with  many  of  the  concepts  in  the  U.S. 
Army’s  Force  XXI  initiative. 

However,  read  a  few  more  pages  of  the  National  Security 
Strategy  and  the  reader  will  come  to  a  few  seemingly  innocuous 
sentences  near  the  end  of  a  segment  on  the  environment.  “A 
conservative  estimate  of  the  globe’s  population  projects  8.5  billion 
people  on  the  planet  by  the  year  2025.  Even  when  making  the  most 
generous  allowances  for  advances  in  science  and  technology,  one 
cannot  help  but  conclude  that  population  growth  and  environmental 
pressures  will  feed  into  immense  social  unrest  and  make  the  world 
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substantially  more  vulnerable  to  serious  international  friction,”’® 
What  does  this  statement  mean? 

Examining  some  population  numbers  helps  to  clarify  this 
statement  from  the  National  Security  Strategy.  The  planet  currently 
has  5.7  billion  Inhabitants  and  is  adding  approximately  93  million 
more  people  each  year.”  In  addition  to  the  8.5  billion  population 
figure  for  the  year  2025,  by  the  year  2050  the  world  community  will 
contain  around  10  to  11  billion  world  citizens.’^  By  the  year  2025 
India  is  expected  to  rival  China  as  the  most  populous  nation  on  earth, 
with  a  population  of  1.4  billion  people  to  China’s  1.5  billion  people.’^ 
Also,  by  the  year  2025  other  key  developing  nations  will  have  the 
following  populations:  Nigeria  with  301  million,  Pakistan  with  267 
million,  Indonesia  with  263  million,  Brazil  with  245  million,  Mexico 
with  150  million,  and  Iran  with  122  million.’'’  Ninety-five  percent 
of  the  population  growth  by  the  year  2050  is  expected  to  occur  in 
the  developing  countries.’^ 

Population  growth  In  cities  will  be  even  more  spectacular. 
About  forty  percent  of  the  developing  world’s  population  is  expected 
to  be  living  in  cities  by  the  year  2000,  and  to  increase  to  fifty- 
seven  percent  by  2025.’®  By  the  beginning  of  the  twenty-first 
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century,  four  years  from  now,  Sao  Paulo  is  projected  to  have  a 
population  of  22.6  million,  Bombay  18.1  million,  Shanghai  17.4 
million,  Mexico  City  16.2  million,  and  Calcutta  12.7  million.^^  There 
will  be  twenty  cities  In  the  world  by  the  year  2000  with  populations 
of  at  least  eleven  million  and  seventeen  of  those  cities  will  be  in 
the  developing  world.’® 

In  addition  to  the  enormity  of  the  numbers,  the  portion  of  the 
world’s  population  in  the  developing  countries  is  increasingly  young. 
In  1993,  fifty-two  percent  of  Kenya’s  population  was  fifteen  years 
old  or  younger.’^  In  1992,  seventy  percent  of  Algeria’s  population 
was  under  thirty  years  of  age.^®  In  1993,  six  out  of  ten  Egyptians  in 
a  population  of  55  million  was  under  twenty  years  of  age;  Egypt  is 
currently  adding  one  million  newborns  every  eight  months.^’ 
Moreover,  fertility  rates  in  Nigeria  are  7.0  percent,  in  Syria  are  7.8 
percent,  and  in  Rwanda  are  8.3  percent.^®  In  several  North  African 
cities  today,  unemployment  among  young  men  runs  between  forty 
percent  and  seventy  percent.^®  These  large  adolescent  populations 
are  located  in  regions  where  their  governments  and  economies  are 
unlikely  to  find  the  money  to  provide  education  and  jobs;  and 
consequently  frustration  is  likely  to  be  high  among  the  young.®"* 
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The  “immense  social  unrest”  mentioned  earlier  in  the  excerpt 
from  the  National  Security  Strategy  is  not  likely  to  be  simply  unrest 
in  a  developing  country’s  locale.  Prompted  by  an  increasing 
economic  gap  between  the  developed  nations  and  the  developing 
nations,  migration  of  populations  is  likely  to  cause  social  unrest  in 
the  developed  world.  Again,  some  numbers  will  be  illustrative.  The 
southern  tier  of  European  states;  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Italy,  and 
Greece  will  increase  their  combined  populations  by  4.5  million 
between  1990  and  2025.^^  The  northern  tier  of  African  states; 
Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunisia,  Libya,  and  Egypt  will  increase  their 
combined  populations  by  107  million  between  1990  and  2025.^®  The 
United  States  will  increase  its  population  by  twenty-nine  percent  by 
2025  if  legal  immigration  remains  constant.^^  In  the  same  period, 
Mexico’s  population  will  increase  by  sixty-three  percent  and 
Guatemala’s  population  will  increase  by  one  hundred  thirty-five 
percent.^® 

The  demographic  statistics  from  the  preceding  paragraphs 
imply  political  and  economic  consequences.  Vice  President  Al  Gore 
said  several  years  ago: 

“We  would  not  be  here  today  If  we 
were  not  convinced  that  the  rapid  and 
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unsustainable  growth  of  the  human 
population  was  an  issue  of  utmost 
urgency.  It  took  10,000  generations 
for  the  world’s  population  to  reach  two 
billion  people.  Yet  over  the  past  fifty 
years,  we  have  gone  from  two  billion  to 
more  than  five  and  a  half  billion.  And 
we  are  on  a  path  to  increase  to  nine  or 
ten  billion  over  the  next  fifty  years. 

Ten  thousand  generations  to  reach  two 
billion  and  then  in  one  human  lifetime  - 
-  ours  "  we  leap  from  two  billion 
toward  ten  billion.”^® 

Sub-Saharan  Africa  vividly  illustrates  the  Vice  President’s  point.  In 
1930  Sub-Saharan  Africa  had  a  population  of  130  million  people.^® 

By  1994  Sub-Saharan  Africa’s  population  exceeded  500  million 
people.^^  The  World  Bank  estimates  Sub-Saharan  Africa’s  population 
will  grow  to  over  a  billion  in  the  next  twenty-five  years,  and  in  all 
likelihood  reach  1.5  billion  by  the  year  2030.^^  Thus,  In  the  100 
years  between  1 930  and  2030,  Sub-Saharan  Africa  will  have  had  an 
exponential  increase  In  population. 

Exponential  population  growth  belies  the  argument  that 
fertility  management  alone  will  alleviate  the  world’s  burgeoning 
population  increase.  When  people  think  of  growth  they  generally 
think  in  linear  terms  where  the  increase  Is  by  a  constant  amount, 
like  the  corn  stalk  that  grows  four  inches  a  month  or  the  young  child 
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that  grows  several  inches  each  year.  Exponential  growth  Is  like  the 
familiar  banking  term  compound  interest.  Exponential  growth  occurs 
when  some  quantity  of  something  grows  by  a  constant  percentage  of 
the  whole  quantity.  The  concept  of  exponential  growth  can  be 
demonstrated  on  the  reader’s  own  fingers.  Take  the  number  one  and 
double  it,  then  take  two  and  double  it  to  four  and  double  four  to 
eight.  By  the  time  the  reader  reaches  the  tenth  doubling  the  number 
has  become  one  thousand.  The  twentieth  doubling  will  reach  one 
million  and  by  the  thirtieth  doubling  the  reader  will  reach  one 
billion.  The  world’s  population  reached  four  billion  in  1975  and  is  in 
its  thirty-third  doubling.^^ 

A  concrete  example  of  exponential  growth  can  be  found  in 
Africa.  Today  the  population  of  Nigeria  is  1 13  million,  by  2025 
Nigeria’s  population  is  projected  to  expand  to  301  million.^"^  Today 
the  population  of  Zaire  is  36  million,  by  the  year  2025  the 
population  of  Zaire  is  estimated  to  be  99  mllllon.^^  Today  Kenya’s 
population  is  25  million,  by  2025  the  population  of  Kenya  is 
projected  to  grow  to  77  million.^®  Today  the  population  of  Tanzania 
is  27  million,  the  population  of  Tanzania  is  projected  to  Increase  to 
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84  million  by  the  year  2025.^^  This  exponential  growth  in  population 
is  occurring  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  resources. 

One  measure  of  the  resources  within  a  nation  is  the  Gross 
National  Product  (GNP)  per  capita.  The  World  Bank  classifies  low 
income  economies  as  those  with  a  GNP  per  capita  of  $695  or  less.^® 
The  World  Bank  designates  middle  income  economies  as  those  with  a 
GNP  per  capita  of  more  than  $695  but  less  than  $8,626.^^  The  World 
Bank  terms  high  income  economies  as  those  with  a  GNP  per  capita  in 
excess  of  $8,626.^^°  For  convenience,  the  World  Bank  classifies  low 
and  middle  income  economies  as  developing  and  high  income 
economies  as  developed.  This  classification  does  not  imply  all 
economies  within  a  classification  are  developing  in  the  same  way  or 
that  other  economies  have  reached  a  desired  state  of  development. 

Although  the  reader  may  think  that  the  link  between  population 
growth  and  slow  economic  development  is  intuitively  obvious,  only 
recently  has  a  study  been  completed  which  indicates  this  link.  “A 
statistically  significant  and  quantitatively  important  negative 
impact  of  population  growth  on  the  rate  of  per  capita  output  growth 
appears  to  have  emerged  in  the  1 980’s.”'^’  The  study  found  that  high 
rates  of  population  growth  are  linked  to  an  approximately  twenty 
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percent  reduction  in  the  rate  of  growth  for  a  developing  nation’s 
Gross  Domestic  Product  (GDP)  per  capita."^^  The  study  also  found 
that  high  rates  of  population  growth  wield  a  sizable  negative  impact 
on  savings  in  developing  nations.'^^  This  study  casts  population 
growth  in  a  new  light  by  demonstrating  the  association  between  high 
rates  of  population  growth  and  diminishing  economic  performance. 

Again  turning  to  Africa  to  illustrate  the  scope  of  the 
challenge,  among  the  best  performing  African  economies,  population 
growth  exceeds  their  economies’  ability  to  reduce  poverty 
significantly  over  the  next  twenty  to  thirty  years.^''  Taking  Africa 
as  a  whole,  from  1990  to  1992  Africa’s  GDP  grew  at  2.1  percent 
while  in  the  same  period  its  population  growth  rate  was  over  3 
percent."^^  Africa’s  high  level  of  international  debt  exacerbates  the 
difficulties  of  keeping  national  economies  growing  apace  with  an 
increasing  population.  In  1 992,  Africa’s  debt  was  equivalent  to  93 
percent  of  its  GDP  and  debt  service  consumed  32  percent  of  the 
year’s  earnings  from  exports.'’® 

The  scene  emerging  from  the  population  growth  statistics  in 
the  developing  world  is  quite  serious  apart  from  any  scarcity  of  food 
issue.  The  increase  of  adolescent  populations  in  economies 
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incapable  of  providing  adequate  numbers  of  jobs  is  disrupting. 
Developing  nations  barely  able  to  cope  economically  are  besieged 
with  new  demands  being  placed  upon  them  by  their  increasing 
populations. 

III.  The  Military  Component 

Richard  M.  Nixon  wrote  more  than  a  few  years  ago  that, 

“Poverty  and  bad  government  are  nothing  new.”'^®  What  is  new  is 
that  there  are  1.5  billion  radios  and  more  than  600  million 
television  sets  in  the  world."^®  The  millions  of  poor  people  in  the 
world  can  see  how  the  relatively  wealthy  people  on  the  planet  live. 
This  has  created  enormous  frustration  throughout  the  developing 
world.®° 

The  very  poor  people  on  the  planet  have  increased  over  the  past 
ten  years  from  roughly  700  million  to  something  over  1  billion.®’ 
Phrasing  this  another  way,  approximately  one  in  six  world  citizens 
have  an  income  of  less  than  a  dollar  a  day.®^  To  illustrate  this  point, 
around  20  million  people  die  each  year  from  hunger  and  poverty 
related  causes;  put  in  even  more  graphic  terms,  that  is  40,000 
people  dying  each  day  or  1 ,700  people  dying  each  hour.®®  The 
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disparity  in  economic  statistics  between  developing  and  developed 
countries  continues  to  increase.^'' 

The  developed  countries  contain  a  small  percentage  of  the 
world’s  population  and  yet  they  currently  consume  approximately 
eighty-five  percent  of  the  planet’s  resources. Again,  an  example 
will  be  helpful.  A  child  born  in  a  developed  country  will  consume 
thirty  times  the  amount  of  resources  of  all  kinds  as  a  child  born  in  a 
developing  country  such  as  Bangladesh.^®  Moreover,  if  all  the 
countries  of  the  world  consumed  oil  and  coal  at  the  levels  of  the 
developed  world,  known  oil  reserves  would  last  two  years  and  coal 
supplies  would  last  less  than  100  years.®^  Another  illustration  of 
this  point  is  that  spending  on  the  consumption  of  cosmetics,  hair 
care,  and  disposable  diapers  by  the  U.S.  is  equal  to  the  combined  GDP 
of  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua.®® 

The  contradictions  in  demographics  and  economics  between  the 
developing  and  developed  world  are  significant.  Areas  of  the  globe 
are  experiencing  economic  growth  that  is  unable  to  provide  a 
standard  of  living  to  their  increasing  populations  that  even 
approximates  the  developed  countries  standard  of  living.  Other 
areas  of  the  globe  are  experiencing  economic  growth  that  maintains 
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the  relatively  high  standard  of  living  for  their  stable  populations. 


Given  finite  resources  on  the  planet,  simple  math  would  seem  to 


show  the  unlikelihood  of  all  the  world’s  citizens  being  able  to  enjoy 
a  standard  of  living  commensurate  with  the  citizens  of  the 
developed  countries.^® 

Tying  these  demographic  and  economic  trends  to  an  increased 

access  to  modern  communications  allows  the  poor  and  very  poor 

people  of  the  planet  to  migrate  with  the  knowledge  that  life  is 

better  somewhere  else.  As  Matthew  Connelly  and  Paul  Kennedy  point 

out  in  an  article  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly: 

“One  such  occasion  was  in  the  summer 
of  1991,  following  media  reports  about 
the  thousands  of  desperate  Albanians 
who  commandeered  ships  to  take  them 
to  the  Italian  ports  of  Bari  and 
Brindisi,  where  they  were  locked  i  n 
soccer  stadiums  by  the  local  police 
before  being  forcibly  returned  to  a 
homeland  so  poor  that  it  is  one  of  the 
few  parts  of  Europe  sometimes 
categorized  as  ‘developing’  countries. 
Apparently,  one  reason  for  this  exodus 
was  that  the  Albanians  had  been 
watching  Italian  television  -  - 
including  commercials  for  consumer 
goods,  cat  food  shown  being  served  on  a 
silver  platter,  and  the  like.”®® 
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Connelly  and  Kennedy  provide  other  similar  examples  of  migration  in 
the  same  article.  What  their  examples  demonstrate  is  that 
migration  is  an  attempt  by  the  increasing  number  of  poor  people  in 
the  developing  countries  to  overcome  the  inequitable  distribution  of 
both  economic  opportunities  and  natural  resources.®’ 

The  U.S.  appears  to  be  experiencing  an  increase  In  migration. 
There  are  no  precise  statistics  on  total  migration  numbers,  although 
some  estimates  maintain  that  as  many  as  3  million  undocumented 
migrants  are  entering  the  United  States  per  year.®^  One  recent  study 
on  the  linkage  of  population  growth  and  migration  Into  the  U.S.  was 
forced  to  limit  Its  scope  because  there  were  no  reliable  statistics 
for  undocumented  migration.  Nevertheless,  the  study  was  revealing 
in  one  respect.  Between  1989  and  1993,  43.9  percent  (2,780,118)  of 
the  total  of  6,332,843  permanent  immigrants  to  the  U.S.  have  been 
undocumented  migrants  who  were  applying  for  a  regularized  status 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act  of 
1986.®® 

If  the  State  of  California  may  be  used  as  an  example,  one 
estimate  is  that  the  cost  of  undocumented  migrants  in  that  state  in 
1 993  was  $2.3  billion.®'*  There  are  also  socioeconomic  costs  such  as 
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public  health,  education,  smuggling,  and  street  violence.  Given  this, 
in  November  of  1 994  the  voters  of  California  approved  Proposition 
1 87  by  a  three  to  two  ratio  at  the  ballot  box.®^  Proposition  1 87  bars 
undocumented  migrants  from  receiving  publicly  funded  health  care 
except  in  emergencies,  and  prohibits  the  children  of  undocumented 

migrants  from  attending  public  schools.®® 

People  will  continue  to  migrate  and  transform  the  places  they 
live,  and  do  both  with  fervor.  The  central  issue  the  U.S.  government 
will  face  is  how  much  will  unwanted  migration  threaten  U.S. 
security  interests.  A  consensus  appears  to  be  emerging  that, 
however  deplorable  living  standards  are  in  the  migrants’  countries, 
the  U.S.  cannot  accept  them  all.  The  result  of  this  emerging 
consensus  is  the  likelihood  that  controlling  migration  will  become 
more  of  a  priority.®’' 

The  U.S.  military’s  likely  involvement  will  be  when  there  is  an 
exodus  of  migrants,  especially  If  the  exodus  is  proximate  to  the 
United  States.  The  Cuban  and  Haitian  migrants  in  1 994  are  an 
example  of  this.®®  The  issue  for  the  military  will  be  how  to  staunch 
the  flow  of  migrants  while  other  instruments  of  national  power 
resolve  the  fundamental  issues  causing  the  migration. 
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IV.  Is  the  Army  Prepared? 


This  section  will  look  at  the  U.S.  Army’s  recent  experience  in 
resolving  refugee  issues  to  project  how  the  Army  is  prepared  to 
handle  the  migration  issue.  A  common  dictionary  definition  of 
refugee  is  one  who  flees  to  a  foreign  country  from  danger.  This  is 
not  dissimilar  from  the  common  dictionary  definition  of  migrant; 
one  who  moves  from  one  country,  place,  or  locality  to  another.  In 
fact,  refugee  is  a  synonym  for  migrant  and  the  refugee  issue  is 
synonymous  with  the  migration  issue. 

Since  1970,  when  the  United  Nations  reported  2.5  million 
refugees,  the  figure  has  increased  to  over  1 9  million  by  1 994.®^ 
Preventing  the  movement  of  refugees  at  the  point  of  origin  has 
usually  required  placing  troops  on  the  ground  in  conjunction  with 
other  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  crisis.  Recent  examples  of  this  have 
been  the  peacekeeping  operations  in  Bosnia  and  Haiti  and  the 
humanitarian  relief  operations  in  Rwanda  and  Northern  Iraq.  Having 
a  troop  presence  on  the  ground  allows  for  “...[Pjroviding  assistance 
to  victims  of  ethnic  conflict  as  close  to  their  homes  as  possible, 
creating  safe  havens  or  secure  areas  where  displaced  persons  can 
get  help  In  relative  safety,  deploying  troops  to  protect  civilians 
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from  violence  or  expulsions  in  some  areas,  and  protecting  relief 
workers  caught  in  the  crossfire  between  opposing  sides. 

The  peacekeeping  and  humanitarian  relief  operations 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  have  been  something  of  a 
departure  from  prior  peace  operations  for  the  U.S.  Army.  In  years 
prior,  the  size  of  the  U.S.  Army  commitment  to  such  operations  was 
limited.  In  contrast,  recent  peace  operations  have  been  in  austere 

locations  and  of  longer  duration.^^ 

In  a  recent  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  study  on  the 
impact  of  peace  operations,  the  GAO  found  the  U.S.  Army  would  be 
hard  pressed  to  fulfill  its  mission  under  a  two  major  regional 
conflict  (MRC)  scenario  if  it  were  engaged  in  a  large  peace 
operation. concomitant  with  deploying  ground  forces  to  a  peace 
operation  is  the  deployment  of  Army  combat  support  and  combat 
service  support  forces.  “The  need  to  establish  and  provide  continued 
infrastructure  support  for  U.S.  military  forces,  coalition  forces,  and 
the  local  population  is  the  key  reason  support  forces  are  needed  in 
peace  operations.”^^  The  U.S.  Army  has  the  unique  capability  among 
the  services  to  provide  support  forces,  however,  many  of  these 
support  units  are  in  the  reserves.^"^ 
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The  percentages  of  selected  U.S.  Army  support  capabilities  in 
the  reserve  force  structure  is  as  follows:  quartermaster,  76%; 
engineer,  69%;  transportation,  63%;  psychological  operations,  75%; 
and  civil  affairs,  97%7®  Embedded  in  these  percentages  is  the 
concept  of  calling  up  the  reserves  as  units  to  support  operations. 
This  concept  has  not  been  consistently  employed  recently.  Instead, 
the  practice  has  been  to  use  individual  volunteers  and  to  train  and 
organize  them  Into  units.^® 

When  the  U.S.  Army  has  relied  predominantly  on  the  active 
component  to  provide  the  support  capabilities  for  peace  operations, 
the  percentage  of  the  active  support  capability  employed  has  been 
high.  During  the  peace  operation  in  Somalia,  the  following  types  of 
support  units,  along  with  their  percentage  of  the  active  force, 
deployed:  general  supply  company,  1 00%;  air  terminal  movement 
control  detachment,  100%;  petroleum  supply  company,  75%;  medium 
truck  company  (petroleum),  67%;  cargo  transfer  company,  67%; 
light-medium  truck  company,  60%;  and  water  purification 
detachment  (ROWPU),  50%.^^  Impacting  on  these  significant 
percentages  of  the  active  support  force  deployed  for  the  peace 
operation  in  Somalia  was  the  practice  of  cross  leveling  soldiers 
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among  support  units.  Since  the  mission  required  100%  fill  for 
soldiers  and  their  equipment,  like  or  similar  units  provided  the 
soldiers  and  equipment  the  deploying  unit  was  lacking.  This  cross 
leveling  occurred  at  both  the  division  and  corps  level  during  the 
Somalia  operation.^® 

Given  the  U.S.  Army’s  mission  to  defeat  an  opponent  in  a  MRC, 
disengaging  support  forces  from  a  large  peace  operation  may  be 
problematical.  In  addition  to  the  issues  of  airlift  capacity, 
retraining  and  restoring  warfighting  skills,  and  refurbishing 
equipment,  many  of  the  support  units  likely  to  be  used  in  peace 
operations  are  required  enable  the  deployment  to  the  MRC.^®  Support 
units  that  sustain  the  combat  units  in  a  MRC  are  organized  into 
Contingency  Force  Pools  (CFP),  consisting  of  seven  packages.®®  The 
first  three  packages  support  the  first  MRC  and  the  fourth  package 
augments  the  theater  support  that  sustains  the  combat  forces 
deployed  to  the  first  MRC.®’  Although  U.S.  Army  planners  try  to  avoid 
using  support  units  in  CFP  1-3,  in  large  peace  operations  or  multiple 
peace  operations  occurring  simultaneously,  this  has  not  always  been 
the  case.  The  GAO  found  that  during  the  Somalia  peace  operation, 
fifty  percent  of  the  support  units  in  CFP  1-3  were  employed.®^ 
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Moreover,  in  certain  types  of  CFP  1-3  units,  100  percent  of  the 
active  CFP  1-3  support  capability  was  deployed.®^ 

In  the  category  of  training,  the  10th  Mountain  Division  has 
found  the  need  to  conduct  from  three  to  six  months  of  training  to 
restore  warfighting  skills  to  subordinate  units  deployed  on  peace 
operations.®"*  Skills  employed  during  peace  operations  were  not 
completely  compatible  with  the  training  the  unit  would  have 
received  at  a  combat  training  center  (CTC)  such  as  the  National 
Training  Center.  At  a  CTC,  a  support  unit  would  sustain  a  combat 
unit  in  an  environment  similar  to  what  they  may  experience  in  a  MRC. 

Equipment  employed  during  peace  operations  must  be  refitted, 
potentially  hindering  expeditious  redeployment  from  a  peace 
operation  to  a  MRC.  Again  citing  the  experience  of  the  1 0th  Mountain 
Division  during  peace  operations  in  Somalia,  its  UH-60  helicopters 
underwent  depot  level  maintenance  upon  their  return  due  to  the 
severe  environment  and  extended  use.®®  Wear  on  equipment  during 
long  duration  peace  operations  may  cause  necessary  equipment  to  be 
unavailable  for  immediate  redeployment  to  a  MRC. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  in  this  chapter  have  demonstrated  a 
central  fallacy  In  the  U.S.  Army’s  strategy  for  defeating  an 
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aggressor  in  two  nearly  simultaneous  MRCs.®®  That  strategy  calls 
for  the  U.S.  Army  forces  engaged  In  peace  operations  to  Immediately 
disengage  and  redeploy  to  the  regional  conflict.®^  Assuming  aircraft 
are  available  to  support  the  redeployment,  the  support  forces 
necessary  to  sustain  peace  operations  are  In  many  cases  the  same 
support  forces  necessary  for  the  MRC.  Moreover,  immediate 
redeployment  is  questionable  since  the  U.S.  Army’s  recent  history  In 
peace  operations  Indicates  support  units  cross  level  people  and 
equipment,  need  some  number  of  months  to  retrain  on  warfighting 
skills,  and  In  some  instances  must  refit  their  equipment.®® 

V.  Changes 

Carl  Von  Clausewitz  wrote  in  the  early  nineteenth  century 
that,  “It  follows  that  the  transformation  of  the  art  of  war  resulted 
from  the  transformation  of  politics.’’®®  Clausewitz  was  writing 
about  the  change  In  warfare  brought  on  by  the  wars  of  the  French 
revolution.  Warfare  ceased  to  be  a  limited  occupation  of 
professionals  and  became  something  waged  by  the  nation  in  arms. 

In  a  similar  vein,  Michael  Howard  has  written  about  changes  In 
the  nature  of  warfare.  “Some  of  the  greatest  changes  in  the  nature 
of  war  have  not  been  the  result  of  technological  innovation  at  all. 
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They  have  been  the  result  of  massive  political,  economic  and  social 
developments  In  the  structure  of  society  as  a  whole. Howard  goes 
on  to  list  several  of  these  changes:  the  rise  of  the  mercenary 
Infantryman  and  the  corresponding  fall  of  the  mounted  man  at  arms 
between  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth  centuries;  the  beginning  of 
limited  professional  warfare  after  the  carnage  of  the  Thirty  Years 
War;  and  the  rise  of  the  nation  in  arms  over  the  professional  armies 
spawned  by  the  French  Revolution.®^  In  ail  these  cases,  Howard 
believes,  one  must  examine  the  economic  and  social  aspects  of  the 
times  to  explain  what  happened.  Moreover,  rarely  is  the  scope  of 
political,  economic,  and  social  change  readily  apparent  to  those  at 
the  tlme.®^ 

Describing  change  in  the  business  arena,  Peter  M.  Senge 
Illustrates  the  difficulty  of  recognizing  change  with  the  parable  of 
the  boiled  frog. 

“If  you  place  a  frog  in  a  pot  of  boiling 
water,  it  will  immediately  try  to 
scramble  out.  But  if  you  place  the  frog 
in  room  temperature  water,  and  don’t 
scare  him,  he’ll  stay  put.  Now  if  the 
pot  sits  on  a  heat  source,  and  if  you 
gradually  turn  up  the  temperature, 
something  interesting  happens.  As  the 
temperature  rises  from  70  to  80 
degrees  F.,  the  frog  will  do  nothing.  I  n 
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fact,  he  will  show  every  sign  of 
enjoying  himself.  As  the  temperature 
gradually  increases,  the  frog  will 
become  groggier  and  groggier,  until  he 
is  unable  to  climb  out  of  the  pot. 

Though  there  is  nothing  restraining 
him,  the  frog  will  sit  there  and  boil. 

Why?  Because  the  frog’s  internal 
apparatus  for  sensing  threats  to 
survival  is  geared  to  sudden  changes  i  n 
his  environment,  not  to  slow,  gradual 
changes.”®^ 

Senge’s  parable  of  the  boiled  frog  highlights  the  dilemma  of  the  U.S. 
Army.  The  developed  world  that  the  U.S.  Army’s  decision  makers  are 
connected  to  does  not  exhibit  the  signs  of  exorbitant  population 
growth  and  economic  stagnation.  Many  of  the  developing  countries 
with  these  seemingly  intractable  problems  are  continents  away. 
Moreover,  these  problems  are  projected  to  manifest  themselves 
around  the  year  2025,  and  in  any  case,  appear  to  be  nonmilitary 
threats. 

Paul  Kennedy  has  written  that  as  the  world  community 
becomes  increasingly  integrated,  national  security  issues  will  come 
to  be  seen  as  International  security  issues.  Security  Issues  will  not 
be  defined  by  their  military  component,  and  “...[W]e  may  eventually 
come  to  agree  that  a  threat  to  national  security  means  anything  on 
the  globe  which  challenges  a  people’s  health,  economic  well-being, 
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social  stability,  and  political  peace. As  the  developed  world’s 
economies  become  increasingly  borderless,  so  will  the  nature  of  the 
developed  world’s  security  challenges.®^ 

The  U.S.  Army  may  find  its  mission  difficult  to  achieve  if  it 
treats  the  challenges  of  population  growth,  and  the  attendant 
migration  issue,  as  merely  a  scaled  down  version  of  conventional 
warfare.  The  U.S.  Army’s  mission  most  probably  will  not  be  aimed  at 
destroying  enemy  forces  or  capturing  terrain.  U.S.  Army  forces  may 
instead  find  their  mission  to  change  an  opponent’s  policy  without 
resorting  to  violence.  The  changes  population  growth  and  migration 
may  cause  in  the  twenty-first  century  may  require  the  U.S.  Army  to 
counter  threats  that  are  not  within  the  bounds  of  traditional 
military  objectives. 

Writing  in  the  Spring  1995  issue  of  the  Joint  Force  Quarterly. 
Richard  Szafranski  notes  that  the  U.S.  military  usually  determines 
the  function  of  Its  forces  after  determining  their  size.®®  While  this 
may  be  reality,  the  nature  of  the  threat  from  population  growth  in 
the  twenty-first  century  will  require  U.S.  Army  forces  capable  of 
functions  not  currently  available  in  large  quantities.®^  Special 
operations  forces  seem  to  be  a  model  for  the  type  of  functions 
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required  to  ameliorate  the  population  growth  and  migration 
challenges  of  the  next  century.  Additionally,  combat  support  and 
combat  service  support  units  may  execute  the  primary  mission  of 
the  U.S.  Army  forces.®® 

U.S.  Army  special  operations  forces  (ARSOF)  typically 
comprise  Special  Forces  (SF),  Psychological  Operations  Forces 
(PSYOP),  and  Civil  Affairs  units  (CA).®®  Special  Forces  are  capable 
of  deploying  quickly  Into  austere  areas  and  collecting  human 
intelligence  through  surveillance  and  reconnaissance.  Special 
Forces’  language  qualifications  and  knowledge  of  the  culture  within 
an  area  of  operations  can  be  important  in  collecting  human 
intelligence.  Language  and  culture  skills  also  make  Special  Forces 
adept  at  liaison  with  the  Indigenous  people,  non  governmental 
organizations,  and  local  armed  forces.’ °°  Special  Forces  are  also 
capable  of  training  and  organizing  Indigenous  security  forces,  as 
well  as  enhancing  the  ability  of  these  security  forces  to  operate 
with  U.S.  Army  forces.’®’ 

Psychological  Operations  Forces  provide  the  capability  to 
Influence  the  thoughts  and  attitudes  of  friendly,  neutral,  and  hostile 
indigenous  people  through  information.’®^  Like  Special  Forces, 
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PSYOP  soldiers  specialize  in  the  languages  and  cultures  of  specific 
geographic  areas.  Where  the  military  objective  is  to  change  peoples 
minds  and  behaviors,  Psychological  Operations  Forces  can  present  a 
consistent  message  congruent  with  the  desired  military  objective. 
Psychological  Operations  Forces  persuade  rather  than  intimidate. 

Civil  Affairs  units  are  capable  of  performing  functions 
normally  performed  by  governments.^®'^  Like  the  other  special 
operations  forces,  CA  soldiers  specialize  in  regional  languages  and 
cultures.  Civil  Affairs  units  are  the  principal  liaison  between 
civilian  government  agencies,  private  organizations,  non 
governmental  organizations  and  the  U.S.  Army.’®^  Civil  Affairs  units 
are  particularly  adept  at  assessing  the  needs  of  the  local 
government  and  population,  developing  population  and  resource 
controls  to  satisfy  the  needs,  and  then  coordinating  with 
international  relief  agencies  to  ameliorate  the  need.’®® 

As  described  in  the  previous  section,  U.S.  Army  combat  service 
support  and  combat  support  units  enable  U.S.  Army  forces  to  sustain 
themselves  in  operations  below  the  threshold  of  war.  However,  U.S. 
Army  combat  service  support  and  combat  support  units  may  do  much 
more.  These  units  are  useful  because  of  their  capability  to  reduce 
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human  suffering  by  relieving  some  of  the  causes  for  that 
suffering.’®^  Known  as  peace  building,  providing  the  long  term  relief 
from  economic  and  social  problems  may  require  U.S.  Army  combat 
service  support  and  combat  support  units  to  augment  the  support 
efforts  of  civilian  relief  agencies.’®® 

As  mentioned  earlier,  none  of  these  forces  are  allocated  In  the 
force  structure  or  have  tables  of  organization  and  equipment 
designed  for  peace  operations.  Moreover,  the  U.S.  Army  field  manual 
which  addresses  these  Issues,  specifically  states  that  training  and 
preparing  for  operations  below  the  threshold  of  war,  “...[S]hould  not 
detract  from  the  unit’s  primary  mission  of  training  soldiers  to  fight 
and  win  wars.”’®®  The  U.S.  Army’s  force  structure  and  training 
philosophy  concerning  these  Issues  can  best  be  expressed  as  just 
enough  and  Just  in  time.”® 

Alvin  and  Heidi  Toffler  have  written  that  as  economies  are 
transformed  by  the  advances  in  information  technologies,  nations 
are  necessarily  giving  up  a  portion  of  their  sovereignty.’”  Yet  it 
remains  to  be  seen  if  the  borderless  world  of  information  and 
economics  will  translate  Into  a  borderless  world  of  labor.  The  idea 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  people  may  migrate  across  national 
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borders  to  pursue  the  most  lucrative  labor  market  is  probably  not 
feasible  In  today’s  America."^  The  experience  of  the  State  of 
California  with  Proposition  1 87  and  the  U.S.  reaction  In  1 994  to  the 
Cuban  and  Haitian  migrants  being  the  most  recent  examples  of  the 
infeasibility  of  a  borderless  labor  market.  However,  the  press  of 
population  growth  in  the  developing  world  and  the  increasing 
economic  disparity  with  the  developed  world  preclude  the  U.S.  from 
simply  stating  that  the  growing  number  of  poor  people  cannot  cross 
national  boundaries."^ 

Michael  Howard  has  written,  “The  fundamental  problem  may 
not  be,  how  we  can  provide  more  of  X;  how  we  can  stretch  our 
resources  to  provide  additional  quantities  or  develop  a  bigger  and 
better  X  with  longer  range  and  better  protection  or  greater  speed. 
The  basic  question  is,  why  do  we  need  X  anyway?”"'^  Having  written 
these  words  in  1974,  Michael  Howard  seems  to  have  understood  the 
course  of  events  the  U.S.  Army  is  grappling  with  at  the  end  of  the 
twentieth  century.  The  U.S.  Army’s  approach  to  peace  operations  is 
to  structure  and  train  a  force  based  upon  mission,  enemy,  terrain, 
troops  available,  and  time  (METT-T)."^  The  primary  consideration 
remains  preparedness  to  fight  and  win  wars,  albeit  with  a  digitized 
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array  of  weapons  and  command  capabilities.  This  approach  may  be 
okay  if  the  answer  to  Howard’s  basic  question  is  that  America’s 
most  dangerous  threat  remains  conventional  war  In  a  regional 
contingency. 

Michael  Howard  wrote  these  words  at  the  same  time  he  asked 
his  basic  question, 

“I  have  the  feeling,  however  —  which 
is  no  more  than  a  hunch,  an  inherently 
unverifiable  hypothesis  --  that  our 
military  establishment  is  getting  into 
the  situation  of  the  French  and 
Burgundian  chivalry  in  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries  and  of  the  armies  of  the 
ancien  regime  at  the  end  of  the  18th 
century:  highly  professional,  very 

dedicated  and  expert  at  their  job  (and, 
incidentally,  so  expensive  to  maintain 
that  either  the  economy  has  to  be 
distorted  to  provide  anything  of 
reasonable  size  or  the  forces  must  be 
pared  down  in  quantity  to  the  extreme 
limit);  but.  In  some  very  fundamental 
sense,  anachronistic.”’’® 

This  is  not  to  say  the  U.S.  Army  is  witnessing  the  end  of 

conventional  war.  Yet  perceptibly,  the  U.S.  President  is  indicating 

through  the  National  Security  Strategy  the  U.S.  armed  forces  might 

be  too  expensive.”^  Of  the  three  central  components  of  the  U.S. 

President’s  national  security  strategy  of  engagement  and 
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enlargement,  only  one  refers  to  defense  capability.’’®  Put 
differently,  a  reasonable  person  might  conclude  that  the  greater 
threat  to  nurturing  democracy  abroad  and  spurring  global  economic 
growth  comes  from  population  growth  in  the  developing  world.  The 
Force  XXI  Army  of  the  twenty-first  century  may  seem  anachronistic 
in  the  face  of  this  threat. 

VI.  Conclusion 

The  sum  of  this  paper  Is  not  an  attempt  to  refute  the  necessity 
of  preparing  for  conventional  warfare.  Rather,  this  paper  recognizes 
the  nature  of  the  society  we  live  in  has  as  much  to  do  with  the 
nature  of  warfare  as  anything  else.  The  world  community  Is 
changing  as  America  approaches  the  next  century,  and  technology  is 
a  large  contributor  to  that  change.  Like  most  things,  some  of  the 
change  is  good,  and  some  is  less  so. 

Medical  technology  has  conquered  many  diseases  which  once 
made  human  life  much  shorter  than  it  is  today.  Information 
technology  lets  people  all  over  the  globe  discover  what  is  occurring 
in  another  part  of  the  globe  relatively  instantaneously.  In  the 
aggregate,  both  of  these  modern  technologies  are  good  for  the  human 
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race.  But  they  both  portend  unintended  consequences  that  the  U.S. 
Army  will  have  to  contend  with  in  the  next  century. 

As  a  consequence  of  medical  technologies  infant  mortality 
rates  have  dramatically  decreased  throughout  the  developing  and 
developed  world  at  the  same  time  life  expectancy  for  adults  has 
increased.  This  has  contributed,  along  with  some  other  causes,  to  an 
exponential  growth  In  the  world’s  population.  This  growth  in  the 
world’s  population  Is  occurring  in  nations  least  able  to  provide 
economically  for  the  growing  population.  A  result  is  an  Increase  In 
the  number  of  very  poor  people  on  the  planet. 

As  a  consequence  of  Information  technologies  people  in  what 
was  once  considered  a  remote  part  of  the  world  know  what  is 
occurring  around  the  globe.  And  those  In  the  developed  world  know 
about  them  and  their  condition.  People  who  earn  the  equivalent  of  a 
dollar  a  day  know  how  those  who  earn  a  hundred  dollars  a  day  live. 
Moreover,  those  earning  a  dollar  a  day  also  have  access  to 
information,  possibly  in  only  a  crude  sense,  indicating  their 
countries  are  likely  to  experience  sluggish  economic  growth  for  the 
next  twenty  to  thirty  years.  These  people  can  rationally  be  expected 
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to  migrate  toward  the  more  prosperous  spheres  of  the  globe  with  the 
certain  knowledge  that  life  is  better,  if  only  somewhat  so. 

The  disparity  in  GNP  per  capita  between  the  developing  world 
and  the  developed  world  is  increasing.  Moreover,  the  percentage  of 
the  world’s  resources  which  the  developed  world  consumes  to 
maintain  its  economies  is  also  disparate  to  its  percentage  of  the 
planet’s  population.  Again,  information  technologies  make  it 
possible  for  the  billions  of  people  living  in  the  developing  world  to 
know  this  fact.  They  may  not  know  the  discreet  statistics  the 
reader  has  access  to,  but  in  a  general  sense  they  will  understand 
there  Is  a  large  inequity  in  the  economic  status  on  the  planet. 

The  U.S.  Army  can  expect  to  become  increasingly  engaged  in  the 
attendant  challenges  population  growth  will  present  America  and  its 
developed  world  allies  in  the  next  century.  Already  at  the  end  of 
this  century  the  U.S.  Army  has  deployed  to  Haiti  to  stem  the  flow  of 
migrants  to  this  country.  Haiti  is  a  harbinger  of  what  the  U.S.  Army 
will  have  to  confront  in  the  third  millennium. 

The  U.S.  Army  may  find  that  in  the  next  century,  contrary  to  its 
current  policy,  forces  will  have  to  be  structured  and  trained 
primarily  for  peace  operations.  This  may  entail  moving  force 
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structure  from  the  U.S.  Army  Reserves  to  the  Regular  Army.  Combat 
support  and  combat  service  support  force  structure  currently  in  the 
U.S.  Army  Reserves  may  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  forces  involved  in 
peace  operations.  Combat  formations  may  only  deploy  for  peace 
operations  to  secure  the  combat  support  and  combat  service  support 
forces. 

Similarly,  special  operations  forces  may  be  at  a  premium  in 
peace  operations.  Specific  language  qualifications  and  cultural 
knowledge  may  become  decisively  important  when  the  military 
objective  is  to  change  a  peoples’  attitude  and  behavior  without 
intimidation.  Like  the  support  units,  special  operations  forces  may 
view  the  need  to  move  force  structure  from  the  Army  National  Guard 
and  U.S.  Army  Reserve  to  the  Regular  Army  to  support  rapid 
deployment  and  long  term  missions. 

An  increase  in  the  planet’s  population  by  nearly  three  billion 
people  over  the  next  thirty  years,  ninety-five  percent  of  which  will 
occur  in  the  developing  world,  will  have  an  effect  on  the  way 
Americans  live.  Regardless  of  who  leads  America  into  the  next 
century,  they  will  take  an  oath  of  office  to  uphold  the  constitution. 
They  must  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  promote  the  general 
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welfare.  This  will  entail  working  toward  a  solution  of  the  planet’s 
demographic  dilemma.  The  U.S.  Army  will  most  likely  have  a 
significant  role  to  play  in  any  solution,  if  the  U.S.  Army’s  role  In 
peace  operations  in  the  last  decade  of  the  twentieth-century  is  any 
indication. 

The  demographic  environment  of  the  world  in  the  first  decades 
of  the  twenty-first  century  Is  likely  to  have  as  great  an  impact  on 
how  Americans  perceive  their  lives  as  any  threat  on  the  strategic 
horizon.  The  U.S.  Army’s  relevancy  to  Americans  may  have  little  to 
do  with  destroying  enemy  formations  or  seizing  ground.  Instead,  the 
U.S.  Army’s  relevancy  to  Americans  may  have  a  lot  to  do  with 
stemming  the  flow  of  economic  migrants  at  their  point  of  origin  and 
preventing  a  disrupting  number  of  economic  migrants  from  reaching 


the  United  States. 
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